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J^ittle  So  ngs 

WHEN  the  little  Grecian  cities  went  a- 
warring  each  with  each, 

From  the  olive  on  the  headland  to  the 
plume-grass  on  the  beach, 

They  set  their  gates  in  order  and  they  raised  their 
seaward  towers 

To  songs  as  brief  as  morning  and  as  strange  as 
ocean-flowers. 

On  many  a  lost  endeavour,  on  many  a  far 
retreat, — 

White  cattle  in  the  oak-wood,  white  villa  in  the 
wheat, — 

Between  the  harsh  northeaster  and  the  lonely 
British  foam, 

The  Legions  sang  of  summer  on  the  little  roofs 
of  Rome. 


[9] 


When  David  tired  of  marching  in  battle  for  the 
Lord, 

When  the  dew  was  on  his  harness  and  the  dark 
was  on  his  sword, 

The  bearded  captains  listened  with  many  a  listen¬ 
ing  star, 

When  he  sang  of  little  pastures  where  the  quiet 
waters  are. 

When  the  Master  was  grown  weary  of  calling 
men  from  sin. 

He  went  homeward  in  the  twilight  and  His 
Mother  let  Him  in, 

And  while  the  doves  were  nesting  and  her  Son 
sat  by  her  knee, 

She  sang  Him  little  harvest  songs  of  pleasant 
Galilee. 

And  when  I  climb  to  heaven  by  many  a  stair  of 
gold, 

They’ll  tell  of  little  evenings  along  the  lambing¬ 
fold, 

And,  in  the  streets  unlit  of  sun,  men  will  go  sing¬ 
ing  still 

Of  little  dawns  of  springtime  above  an  English 
hill. 


[10] 


Vision 

I  HAVE  not  walked  on  common  ground, 
Nor  drunk  of  earthly  streams; 

A  shining  figure,  mailed  and  crowned, 
Moves  softly  through  my  dreams. 

He  makes  the  air  so  keen  and  strange, 

The  stars  so  fiercely  bright; 

The  rocks  of  time,  the  tides  of  change, 

Are  nothing  in  his  sight. 

Death  lays  no  shadow  on  his  smile; 

Life  is  a  race  fore-run; 

Look  in  his  face  a  little  while, 

And  life  and  death  are  one. 


I  11  1 


The  Singing  Shepherd 

OSAW  you  our  beloved  where  the  cedars 
darken  over 

The  moon-white  iris  grown  beside  the 
stream  ? 

Or  did  you  meet  him  walking  in  the  honey¬ 
breathing  clover, 

The  first  star  flowered  before  him  like  a  dream? 
O  far  and  very  far  away  from  all  your  quiet 
fountains, 

From  all  your  solemn  valleys  rich  in  sleep, 

I  only  heard  a  shepherd  singing  on  the  mountains. 
Singing  as  he  folded  in  the  sheep. 

O  found  you  our  beloved  ere  the  winds  of  morn¬ 
ing  found  him 

In  the  thickets  by  still  waters  where  love  is? 

Did  you  know  him  from  his  fellows  by  the  thorny 
bents  that  crowned  him 
Among  the  lily-gardens  that  are  his? 


[12] 


O  far  away  and  far  away  from  all  the  hidden 
meadows, 

From  the  gardens  where  the  year  goes  shod  in 
gold, 

I  only  heard  a  shepherd  singing  in  the  shadows 
As  he  carried  home  the  younglings  to  the  fold. 


In  8lfin  J£and 

IN  elfin  seas  the  rocks  are  drest 

With  watery  blossoms  long  and  bright, 
And  unknown  countries  chain  the  sight 
Within  the  dim  mysterious  West. 

On  tranquil  waves  the  seabirds  rest, 

And  on  the  shore  the  cedar  trees 
Throw  gloom  upon  the  water’s  breast, — 

In  elfin  seas. 

In  elfin  skies  the  clouds  are  gray, 

And  strung  forever  o’er  the  blue 
Like  fine  spun  mist,  and  large  and  few 
The  stars  shine  always  night  and  day, 

And  always  there  the  Milky  Way 
Athwart  them  like  a  vapour  lies, 

From  hill  to  hill  across  the  bay, — 

In  elfin  skies. 


[14] 


On  elfin  meads  dark  fingers  creep 
From  poplar  trees  across  the  grass, 
And  idle  shadows  dawn  and  pass 
Within  the  leafage  rank  and  deep. 
And  poppy  flow’rs  hang  half  asleep, 
And  dewdrops  cling  like  silver  beads 
To  ripening  corn  no  man  shall  reap, — 
On  elfin  meads. 

In  Elfin  Land  the  hours  are  slow, 
And  softly  each  declining  day 
In  golden  splendour  fades  away 
With  star-enlightened  afterglow. 

And  gently  all  the  rivers  flow 
By  rushes  tall  and  silver  sand 
And  waxen  blooms  that  only  grow 
In  Elfin  Land. 


[15] 


Forest  'Born 


F 


^  OR  a  vision  I  bartered  my  birthright  and 
who>  shall  stay  me, 

For  a  dream,  for  a  dream  I  have  changed 
it  and  who  shall  gainsay  me? 

As  a  cloth  of  Shiraz  with  its  colour  down-shining 
in  showers, 

As  a  warp  of  silk  made  rough  with  a  splendour 
of  gold, 

As  a  field  with  its  emerald  wheat  overladen  with 
flowers 

Is  the  vision  I  hold. 


Lo!  I  am  he  that  hath  taken  the  winds  for  his 
guiding, 

I  am  free  as  the  bird  that  shall  follow  the  stars 
to  their  hiding. 

I  have  bade  farewell  to  the  folds  and  the  sleek 
river-courses, 


[16] 


To  the  well  that  has  given  me  drink  and  the  fields 
that  have  fed  me, 

And  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  wolf  and  the  wild- 
foot  horses 

The  vision  has  led  me. 

Rest  there  is  none,  O  my  heart,  in  the  camp  and 
the  city, 

Only  the  forests,  the  forests  have  claimed  me  in 
pity. 

There  are  meads  where  the  hoof  of  the  caribou 
crushes 

The  sweet  river-sedge  and  the  bloom  with  its 
burden  of  bees, 

There  are  my  glooms  of  green  leaves  and  my 
tremulous  rushes, 

There  are  my  trees. 

There  the  dark  fir  shall  be  reft  of  his  boughs  for 
my  pillow, 

Broidered.  with  buds  that  are  bright  on  the  birch 
and  the  willow. 

Sweet  as  the  fern  where  the  slain  of  the  seasons 
lie  drifted, 


[17] 


As  the  songs  I  have  sought  in  their  keeping,  the 
dreams  they  have  told  me, 

Soft  as  the  shadows  that  waver,  star-lighted, 
wind-lifted, 

Sleep  shall  enfold  me. 

I  am  free  as  the  swan  that  has  turned  to  the  call 
of  his  leader, 

Fain  for  my  sycamore,  fain  for  my  aspen  and 
cedar. 

Yea,  they  have  called  me  and  claimed  me  and 
bound  me  with  wonder, 

With  a  dream  of  the  dawn  and  a  vision  of  night 
they  have  blest  me ; 

By  the  spire  of  the  spruce  and  the  blossoming 
thicket  thereunder — 

There  shall  I  rest  me. 


[181 


I  SHALL  say,  Lord,  “Is  it  music,  is  it 
morning, 

Song  that  is  fresh  as  sunrise,  light  that 
sings  ?” 

When  on  some  hill  there  breaks  the  immortal 
warning 

Of  half-forgotten  springs. 

I  shall  say,  Lord,  “I  have  loved  you,  not  another, 
Heard  in  all  quiet  your  footsteps  on  my  road, 
Felt  your  strong  shoulder  near  me,  O  my  brother, 
Lightening  the  load.” 

I  shall  say,  Lord,  “I  remembered,  working, 
sleeping, 

One  face  I  looked  for,  one  denied  and  dear. 

Now  that  you  come  my  eyes  are  blind  with 
weeping, 

But  you  will  kiss  them  clear.” 

[19] 


I  shall  say,  Lord,  “Touch  my  lips,  and  so  unseal 
them ; 

I  have  learned  silence  since  I  lived  and  died.” 

I  shall  say,  Lord,  “Lift  my  hands,  and  so  reveal 
them, 

Full,  satisfied.” 

I  shall  say,  Lord,  “We  will  laugh  again 
to-morrow, 

Now  we’ll  be  still  a  little,  friend  with  friend. 

Death  was  the  gate  and  the  long  way  was  sorrow. 

Love  is  the  end.” 


Ebb  Tide 

The  Sailor’s  Grave  at  Clo-oose,  V.I. 

OUT  of  the  winds’  and  the  waves’  riot, 

Out  of  the  loud  foam, 

He  has  put  in  to  a  great  quiet 
And  a  still  home. 

Here  he  may  lie  at  ease  and  wonder 
Why  the  old  ship  waits, 

And  hark  for  the  surge  and  the  strong  thunder 
Of  the  full  Straits, 

And  look  for  the  fishing  fleet  at  morning, 
Shadows  like  lost  souls, 

Slide  through  the  fog  where  the  seal’s  warning 
Betrays  the  shoals, 

And  watch  for  the  deep-sea  liner  climbing 
Out  of  the  bright  West, 

With  a  salmon-sky  and  her  wake  shining 
Like  a  tern’s  breast,— 

[21] 


And  never  know  he  is  done  for  ever 
With  the  old  sea’s  pride, 

Borne  from  the  fight  and  the  full  endeavour 
On  an  ebb  tide. 


[22] 


Thoughts 

I  GAVE  my  thoughts  a  golden  peach, 
A  silver  citron  tree; 

They  clustered  dumbly  out  of  reach 
And  would  not  sing  for  me. 

I  built  my  thoughts  a  roof  of  rush, 

A  little  byre  beside; 

They  left  my  music  to  the  thrush 
And  flew  at  eveningtide. 

I  went  my  way  and  would  not  care 
If  they  should  come  or  go; 

A  thousand  birds  seemed  up  in  air, 

My  thoughts  were  singing  so. 


[23] 


EMarian  s  Easter 


JESUS,  Saviour,  once  a  lad, 

Mothered  by  a  maid, 

Take  the  bitter  dreams  we  had 
Ere  the  frosts  were  laid. 

Wake,  O  wake  the  tenderer  rose 
Where  the  thorn  has  been  .  .  . 

Robin,  Robin! 

Spring  is  on  the  Forest  and  the  beech  growing 
green ! 

Mary,  Mother,  when  he  bore 
Scourge  and  crown  and  cross, 

All  that  hurt  the  world  before 
Lightened  in  your  loss. 

Now  your  Sorrow’s  high  enthroned 
Where  the  candles  burn  .  .  . 

Robin,  Robin! 

The  dew  along  the  bracken  and  the  fawns  in  the 
fern ! 


[24] 


Love  that  found  His  favour  sweet — 

Love  that  could  not  save — 

Love  that  fled  to  kiss  His  feet 
First  beyond  the  grave, 

Death  of  death,  the  living  Flower 
Rends  the  stones  apart  .  .  . 

Robin,  Robin! 

The  moon  above  the  hazels  and  your  breath 
against  my  heart! 


t  25  ] 


The  Heart 


WHAT,  your  heart’s  lost,  alas? 
Where  shall  we  find  it? 

Here  where  the  hemlock’s  shade, 
Soft  as  gray  lace  is  laid 
On  the  sweet-breathing  grass?” 

She  said,  “Never  mind  it.” 

“When  did  your  heart  take  flight? 

We  could  not  wake  it. 

Was  it  when  swallows  turn 
North,  and  unfolds  the  fern?” 

She  said,  “Some  buy  delight 
Only  to  break  it.” 

“Where  has  your  fond  heart  fled 
Out  of  our  keeping?” 

“Death  the  old  peddler’s  pack 
Burdens  his  hungry  back. 

Tied  with  a  starry  thread, 

There’s  my  heart,  sleeping.” 

[26] 


c. Apples 

UP  from  Devon  came  a  wind  and  called  the 
daffys  out. 

All  the  sunny  morning  was  an  apple-scent 
about, 

Before  the  earliest  leaf  had  greened  the  ancient 
orchard  trees. 

O,  apples  come  from  Devonshire,  the  land  of 
cider-presses, 

O,  apples  come  from  Devonshire,  but  mine  came 
overseas. 

All  the  mellow  morning  I’ve  seen  the  silvered 
grass 

Ruffle  to  a  shadow  where  the  golden  orioles  pass, 
Smelt  the  lucent  hours  of  heat,  green  apples  on 
the  spray. 

O,  winds  are  born  in  Devonshire  as  fresh  as 
watercresses, 

But  April’s  on  an  orchard  two  thousand  miles 
away. 


[27] 


Isaac  Jogues 

The  great  Jesuit,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  bound,  tortured,  and  in  expectation  of  death, 
preached  to  some  Hurons  who  had  been  taken  with  him ; 
and  so  moved  their  hearts  that  they  were  converted,  and 
he  baptized  them  with  dew  scraped  from  the  corn-cobs 
which  had  been  thrown  the  prisoners  for  food. 

DARK  to  the  moon  their  faces  gleam, 

My  children’s  faces.  Thirst  and  smart 
They  have  left,  they  have  lost  in  one 
deep  dream. 

I  bear  their  pangs  within  my  heart. 

Proud  in  his  thongs,  one  breathes  of  shame, 
One  calls  old  hunters  and  strange  stars. 

One  speaks,  with  stumbling  lips,  Thy  name. 

I  in  my  flesh  endure  their  scars. 

Between  the  lances  and  fire, 

In  the  fierce  hours  I  saw  Thee  stand ; 

Now  Thou  hast  crowned  my  last  desire 
And  laid  my  victory  in  my  hand. 

[28] 


I  spake,  they  heard.  Before  the  morn 
On  their  dark  brows  I  signed  the  cross 
With  dew  from  down-flung  ears  of  corn 
And  silver  runnels  of  the  moss. 

Pearled  from  the  slow  descending  dusk, 

Be  blessed,  O  dew!  O  night,  be  blessed, 
Bride-night  of  souls.  Be  blessed,  O  husk, 
That  sealed  their  spirits  toward  their  rest! 
Be  blessed,  O  fir-trees  of  the  wood, 

Deep  pitying  boughs  that  saw  them  bleed ; 
Be  blessed,  O  birch  that  o’er  us  stood, 

White  sponsor  of  the  lovelier  deed! 

When  with  great  gold  the  eastern  kings 
Sought  Thee,  their  star,  beyond  the  seas, 
They  brought  no  wave-borne  offerings, 

No  jewel,  no  spice,  so  rich  as  these, — 
These,  trodden  and  bound,  tormented,  wild, 
Blind  and  untaught,  who  to  Thee  came, 
Who  answered  “Father”  to  Thy  “Child,” 
And  read  Thy  light  within  the  flame. 


[29] 


Down  the  drear  trail  their  feet  must  choose 
Bid  me  descend  with  these  of  mine, 

That  they  may  hold  and  only  loose 
My  hand  to  meet  the  strength  of  Thine. 

We  in  one  ruin  together  hurled, — 

The  bond  of  men,  of  Christ  the  free, — 
Together  shall  outface  the  world, 

And  wake  to  find  the  world  in  Thee. 


[30] 


"Dr earner 


A 


H !  dost  thou  know  that  joy,  by  some 
,  unguess’d 


When  from  a  sheltered  nook  of  slumb’rous 


ease 


You  idly  gaze  on  undiscovered  seas 
And  misty-seeming  Islands  of  the  Blest? 

Where  languid  breezes  sigh  from  out  the  West, 
And  lift  the  leaves  of  downward  drooping  trees 
Shading  with  fancied  boughs  the  phantom  leas 
And  waking  shadowy  birds  from  nameless  nest? 
Ah !  Gentle  land,  thine  echoes  call  me  clear, 

For  hard  the  bread  that  earth-born  labour  yields. 
Thy  flowers  are  fresher  than  our  blossoms  here, 
Thy  meads  are  sweeter  than  our  furrowed  fields. 
Ah !  Gentle  place  of  Dreams !  Where’er  I  roam 
Thy  half-seen  skies  are  aye  the  skies  of  home. 


[31] 


Two  Souls 

A  Letter  from  Pere  Jogues. 

MOST  reverend  Father,  I  have  borne  all 
wrong, 

Agonies,  griefs,  revengements.  Yet  not  I, 
But  rather  He  Who  knew  and  loved  us  long, 
And  came  at  last  to  die. 

In  my  maimed  hands  ye  see  Him,  in  my  face 
His  poor  abiding  place, 

“Lo,  they  will  hear  My  voice  and  understand ; 
Go,  seek  My  wandering  sheep,”  the  Shepherd 
saith. 

So,  o’er  the  world  I  sought  them,  hand  in  hand 
With  that  dark  brother  of  our  Order,  Death. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  bitterest  rod, 

Behold,  two  souls  for  God! 


[32] 


Like  the  reed- feeding  swans  that  cannot  choose 
But  hear  the  voice  of  summer,  in  swift  flight 
Up  from  Three  Rivers  came  the  long  canoes 
Through  calm  of  day  and  night, 

I  in  the  foremost,  Coupil  and  Couture, 

Whose  fiery  crowns  are  sure. 

Sweet  shines  the  summer  over  Normandy, 

And  bright  on  Arles  among  her  blossoming  vines, 
But  O,  more  sweet  than  any  land  or  sea 
The  northern  summer  shines. 

Each  night  a  silvered  dream  to  cast  away, 

Each  golden  dream  a  day — 

So  we  went  on,  and  our  dark  Hurons  smiled, 
Singing  the  child-songs  of  the  woodpecker, 
Through  clear  green  glooms  and  amber  bars 
enisled 

Of  tamarack  and  fir. 

Till  one  cried,  “Lo,  a  shadow  and  a  dread 
Steals  from  the  isles  ahead!” 


[33] 


Death  laid  a  sudden  silence  on  his  lips. 

In  tumult  of  torn  waters  at  the  side. 

Crashing,  he  fell,  and  all  our  little  ships 
Shook  on  that  reddening  tide. 

Then  the  blue  noon  was  torn  with  steel  and  flame. 
And  the  Five  Nations  came. 


[34] 


Exile 

I  CHOSE  the  place  where  I  would  rest 
When  death  should  come  to  claim  me, 
With  the  red-rose  roots  to  wrap  my 
breast 

And  a  quiet  stone  to  name  me. 

But  I  am  laid  on  a  northern  steep 
With  the  roaring  tides  below  me, 

And  only  the  frosts  to  bind  my  sleep, 

And  only  the  winds  to  know  me. 


November 


IT  is  the  time  of  vapours  salt  and  chill, 

And  hoar-frost  whitening  all  the  fallen 
leaves, 

No  gleam  there  is  of  golden  mellowing  sheaves, 
No  south-bound  bird-folk  whistle  high  and  shrill. 
For  now  by  barren  banks  the  river  grieves 
Brown’d  with  dead  water-stems  and  flowers,  and 
still 

The  sad  wind-voices  sob  about  the  eaves, 

And  far,  faint  echoes  call  upon  the  hill. 

O  stern  November,  in  thy  hodden  gray, 

I  see  thee  sitting  by  yon  tree,  which  shows 
But  one  red  berry  to  the  unruffled  pond. 

Westward  in  deepening  glory  dies  the  day, 

And  lights  with  tenderer  gleams  the  withered  rose, 
And  stalks  of  earlier  summer  reared  beyond. 


[36] 


The  Fairies’  Farewell 

WE  bid  farewell  to  all  our  haunts, 

The  nooks  where  violets  scent  the  air, 
The  river  bank,  where  Iris  flaunts 
Her  gold  and  purple  blossoms  fair. 

The  snow  may  hide  the  lonely  fells, 

Or  softly  fall  the  April  rain, 

The  summer  flow’rs  may  deck  the  dells, 

But  ne’er  shall  we  return  again. 

Alas !  for  we  shall  wander  wide, 

Far  from  our  well-loved  woodland  home. 

The  tinkling  streamlets  used  to  glide 
Among  the  ferns,  where  we  would  roam ; 

But  now  they  turn  the  wheels  of  mills, 
Enchained  by  man’s  untiring  hand, 

So  bid  good-bye  to  all  the  rills 
And  meadows  of  our  native  land. 
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Along  the  path  we  loved  so  well 
There  stands  a  row  of  shepherd’s  cots. 
Each  fern-clad  nook  and  hidden  dell 
Are  raked  in  prim-set  garden  plots. 
Upon  our  heath  a  windmill  stands, 

A  smoky  hamlet  rises  near  ; 

We  flee  away  to  other  lands 
And  leave  our  native  country  dear. 

The  gentle  zephyrs  murmur  not 
About  the  place,  once  fair  and  blest ; 
They  used  to  cool  the  forest  grot, 

And  rock  the  blossoms  into  rest. 

But  now  they  moan  about  the  eaves 
Of  houses,  wailing  as  in  pain; 

They  rustle  in  the  dying  leaves, 

For  ne’er  shall  we  return  again. 

Each  fair  ravine  and  verdant  gorge 
Echo  to  man’s  unceasing  toil, 

Spindle  and  loom,  and  clanging  forge, 
So  we  must  flee  to  alien  soil. 

We  take  once  more  our  harps  of  gold, 
And  now  shall  every  crag  and  fell, 
And  each  fair  spot  we  knew  of  old 
Echo  the  fairies’  last  farewell. 

[38] 


Qowslips 

SWEET,  sweet, — 

Who’s  crying  cowslips  down  the  dusty 
street? 

If  I  were  dead  a  long  time  I’d  wake  to  hear  them 
pass, 

The  ragged  cowslip-sellers  all  scented  of  the 
grass. 

Gold,  gold, 

Treasure  for  the  tired  heart,  memory  for  the  old, 
All  the  years  of  loving,  all  the  days  of  grief 
In  the  dapple  of  the  blossom  and  the  dew  upon 
the  leaf. 

Dear,  dear, 

As  the  light  we  leave  behind  us,  the  dawn  no 
longer  near. 

One  return  to  Paradise  every  heart  may  win, 

And  the  little  keys-of-heaven  shall  let  the  English 
in. 
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Her  Qa  rden 

THE  hollyhocks  have  blossomed  into  dying, 
And  thorny  tangles  bend  the  rose  to  earth, 
While  down  the  lonely  alleys  drifts  the 
wind 

With  burden  of  dead  leaves  and  petals  faded, 
Forgotten  children  of  the  dying  year. 

The  place  is  hushed,  as  if  but  now  thy  passing 
Shook  dewdrops  softly  from  the  barren  vine, 
The  paths  seem  waiting  to  receive  thy  feet. 

The  day  is  lingering  westward  to  behold  thee, 
And  every  air  awakened  speaks  of  thee. 

And  so,  methinks,  in  those  forgotten  places 
Where  Troy  the  mighty  lay  so  long  ago, 

Each  desolate  wind  that  calls  the  lonely  morn. 
Each  echo  roused  in  valleys  unremembered, 

Must  wail  of,  “Helen,  Helen !”  ere  it  dies. 


[40] 


And  here  to  me  the  very  weeds  are  holy, 

The  grass  is  sacred,  and  the  common  soil 
Too  dear  for  words,  while  every  knotted  tree 
Upreared  against  the  sunset,  takes  a  glory, 
And  seems  a  pillar  in  the  garden  shrine. 


[41] 


The  Foolish  Brother 

“Here  also  was  Brother  Joachim,  whom,  for  hys  synnes, 
God  had  made  madde.” 

DAY  has  come  with  golden  arrows 
And  a  huntsman’s  horn. 

Night  has  left  his  lair  and  flown 
Like  a  black  wolf,  all  alone 
From  the  milk-white  hounds  of  morn. 

I  can  hear  a  wild  swan  calling 
From  the  marshes  broad  and  dim, 

“Follow,  follow,  Joachim.” 

All  the  little  housewife  sparrows 
Move  and  murmur  in  the  eaves, 

While  the  young  pomegranate  leaves 
In  this  shadowy  place, 

Softly  loosing,  softly  falling, 

Touch  my  face. 
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Out  from  lands  the  brethren  come, 

Foolish  brethren,  grave  and  dumb. 

There’s  the  abbot,  all  unheeding 
What  I  know, — 

I  have  seen  the  orchid  blow 
And  the  kindly  heron  stand 
In  the  silver  river-sand, — 

While  they  bowed  before  the  rood, 

I  have  seen  the  wild  duck  leading 
Riverwards  her  brood. 

In  their  mournful  frocks  of  gray, 
Whispering  low,  they  pause  and  say 
“That’s  poor  brother  Joachim; 

God  hath  laid  His  hand  on  him.” 

God  hath  laid  His  hand  on  me 
Tenderly. 

All  the  shadows,  all  the  gleams 
Where  the  young  grapes  clasp  and  clamber, 
Shafts  of  purple,  globes  of  amber 
Held  within  the  sliding  streams, 

All  the  little  rainbow’d  hours 
Hiding  in  the  guelder-roses, 

All  the  mysteries  of  the  flowers 
Now  His  hand  discloses. 


God  hath  laid  His  hand  on  me, 
Made  me  wise. 

That  is  why  I  sit  and  wait, 
Patiently,  within  the  gate. 

One  there  comes,  will  call  me  far, 
Farther  than  the  wild  swan  flies, 
Far  beyond  the  cypress  tree 
And  the  vesper  star. 

Then  the  broad  gray  gate  will  stand 
Parted  wide, 

Like  a  flower  beneath  His  hand 
Or  a  sleep  which  openeth 
Into  visions  long  denied, — 

“Come  in,  Death.” 

Once  I  knew  a  song  to  sing, — 
“Long  ago,” 

But  the  words  have  taken  wing ; 

Soft  and  low, 

Far  away,  I  sang  it  so, — 

“Long  ago  I  made  my  pillow 
Underneath  a  weeping  willow, 

Long  I  made  my  rosaries 
Of  the  bitter  yew  berries.” 

Pleasure  came,  a  laughing  child. 
But  I  bade  her  go. 
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Love  came  pleading,  sweet  and  mild, 
But  I  said,  You  waste  your  breath. 
One  there  stood  without,  and  smiled, — 
“Come  in,  Death.” 


[45  j 
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Star  of  the  Uforth 

CANADIAN  HYMN 

OUT  of  the  dust  God  called  new  nations 
forth, 

The  land  and  sea  made  ready  at  His  voice 
He  broke  the  barriers  of  the  North 
And  bade  our  plains  rejoice; 

He  saw  the  untrodden  prairie  hold 
Empire  of  early  gold. 

Star  of  the  North, 

He  bade  thee  shine 

And  prove  once  more  the  dreams  of  men  divine 

Ask  of  the  seas  what  our  white  frontiers  dare, 
Ask  of  the  skies  where  our  young  banners  fly 
Like  stars  unloosened  from  the  hair 
Of  wild-winged  victory. 

God’s  thunder  only  wakening  thrills 
The  ramparts  of  our  hills. 
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Star  of  the  North, 

No  foe  shall  stain 

What  France  has  loved,  where  Britain’s  dead  have 
lain! 

Dark  is  the  watch-fire,  sheathed  the  ancient  sword, 
But  sons  must  follow  where  their  sires  have  led, 
To  the  anointed  end,  O  Lord, 

Where  marched  the  mighty  dead. 

Firm  stands  the  red  flag  battle-blown, 

And  we  will  guard  our  own, 

Our  Canada, 

From  snow  to  sea, 

One  hope,  one  home,  one  shining  destiny ! 


'Dawn-Song 

O  LITTLE  papoose,  awake! 

The  West  Wind  runs  through  the 
reeds, 

And  the  beautiful  feet  of  Dawn 
Are  bright  on  the  blossoming  meads, 

For  her  moccasins  shine  with  stars 
And  purple  and  silver  beads. 

And  down  in  the  forest  brake 
Where  the  ghostly  wolves  abide, 

The  branches  shiver  and  shake 
As  the  little  Pukwudjies  hide 
In  the  shadowy  leaves  away 
From  the  beams  of  the  coming  day, — 
But  thou,  papoose,  my  little  papoose,  awake ! 

O  little  papoose,  awake ! 

For  the  South  Wind  comes  from  the  plain, 
And  he  rouses  the  snoring  crows 
And  opens  the  flowers  again. 

His  blanket  is  blue  and  green 
And  yellow  as  ripened  grain. 
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The  feathers  upon  his  head 
Are  tipped  with  purple  and  red, 

And  the  grasses  quiver  and  quake 
Where  the  dew  is  lying  still, 

At  the  rustle  his  fringes  make 
As  he  hastens  over  the  hill, 

And  I  hear  the  flutter  of  wings, 

And  the  murmur  of  moving  things, 

So  now.  papoose,  my  little  papoose,  awake ! 

O  little  papoose,  awake! 

For  the  stars  are  faded  and  old, 

And  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  pine 
Are  touched  with  a  shaft  of  gold, 

And  down  by  the  dim  lagoon 
The  restless  mists  unfold 
Their  curtains  of  white  and  gray, 

And  silently  drift  away, 

Afar  in  the  willow  brake 
A  little  song-sparrow  sings, 

And  over  the  leaden  lake 
A  sunnier  colour  springs, 

And  a  ripple  rocks  and  heaves 
The  clustering  lily  leaves, — 

So  now,  papoose,  my  little  papoose,  awake! 


[49] 


Western  Window 

MY  window  looks  to  the  west,  and  the 
garden  beneath  is  set 
With  wallflowers  yellow  and  brown, 
sweet  william,  and  mignonette. 

My  window  looks  to  the  west,  and  rich  is  the 
inblown  breeze 

hrom  basil  and  eglantine  and  the  blossoming 
locust  trees. 

My  window  looks  to  the  west,  and  ever  the  longr 
day  through 

The  lowermost  panes  are  green,  and  the 
uppermost  panes  are  blue. 

But  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  wearying 
day  has  died, 

The  winds  come  up  from  the  west,  with  the 
sound  of  the  ebbing  tide. 


[50] 


With  the  smell  of  the  drifted  weed  piled  high  on 
the  long  brown  beach, 

Where  the  sand-birds  under  the  rocks  are 
whistling  each  to  each. 

The  broad  bright  silver  stars  slide  slowly  across 
the  pane, 

Drop  down  by  the  crested  elms,  and  under  the 
world  again. 

And  the  ships  that  follow  the  stars  to  the  rim  of 
the  outer  seas, 

Call  loud  to  the  listening  land  and  the  land  calls 
back  to  these. 

A  cloud  goes  by  on  the  wind,  as  white  as  a  storm- 
tossed  dove, 

With  the  wide,  hushed  fields  below',  and  the 
infinite  dark  above. 

And  the  ships  gone  out  on  the  tide  with  their 
strong  white  sails  unfurl’d, 

O,  they  carry  my  heart  with  them  to  the  utmost 
edge  o’  the  world. 
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The  ships  went  out  with  the  tide,  and  down  on 
the  skyline  far 

Each  lantern  shines  in  the  mist,  a  tremulous  sea¬ 
born  star. 

And  the  winds  come  up  from  the  west,  and  they 
murmur  and  croon  to  me 

The  song  of  the  old  dead  dreams  and  the  death 
of  the  dreams  to  be. 


[52] 


THERE’S  a  star  above  the  canon,  and  the 
early  wind  is  sweet; 

And  all  the  peaks  o’  Paradise  are  laid 
before  my  feet, 

But  oh,  I’m  weary,  weary,  and  they  will  not  let 
me  be, 

The  misty  Kerry  headlands  runnin’  westward  to 
the  sea. 


Oh,  some  has  hearts  less  faithful,  and  some  has 
souls  more  brave, 

And  sure  beside  these  lands  they’d  lie  as  low  as 
any  grave, 

But  it’s  I  that’s  tired,  tired,  and  they  will  not  let 
me  rest, — 

The  little  hills  o’  Kerry  runnin’  outward  to  the 
west. 


[53] 


Snow  in  <utpril 

OVER  the  boughs  that  the  wind  has  shaken, 
Over  the  sands  that  are  rippled  with 
rain, 

Over  the  banks  where  the  buds  awaken 
Cold  cloud  shadows  are  spreading  again. 

All  the  musical  world  is  still, 

When  sharp  and  sudden,  a  sparrow  calls, 

And  down  on  the  grass  where  the  violets  shiver, 
Through  the  spruce  on  the  height  of  the  hill, 
Down  on  the  breadths  of  the  shining  river 
The  faint  snow  falls. 

Last  weak  word  of  a  lord  that  passes — 

Why  should  the  burgeoning  woods  be  mute? 
Spring  is  abroad  in  the  spiring  grasses, 

Life  is  awake  in  the  robin’s  flute. 

But  high  in  the  spruce  a  wind  is  wailing, 

And  the  birds  in  silence  arise  and  go. 


[54] 


Is  it  that  winter  is  still  too  near 
For  the  heart  of  the  world  to  cast  out  fear, 
When  over  the  sky  the  rack  comes  sailing 
And  suddenly  falls  the  snow? 


[55] 
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Gifts 

I  WOULD  have  given  you  other  gifts  than 
this, — 

Songs  and  clear  days  and  little  prayers 
fulfilled,— 

But  rest  is  His, 

And  rest  is  all  He  willed. 

I  would  have  reared  you  up  with  little  joys, 
Sheathed  you  with  love  as  linnets  from  the  sun. 
But  all  my  toys 
Are  poorer  than  His  one. 

I  would  have  laid  life’s  harvest  in  your  arms, 
Not  these  small  windflowers  silvering  on  the 
stem, 

Their  baby  charms 

Bidding  you  match  with  them. 
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I  would  have  led  you  where  the  meadows  waken, 
Flung  you  the  summer’s  treasure  that  they 
keep; — 

But  you  have  taken 
God’s  early  rose  of  sleep. 


[57] 


The  Tramper  s  Qrave 

ABOVE  his  head  the  twilight  sleeps, 

And  slowly  drone  the  vagrant  bees ; 
But  he  in  narrow  housing  keeps 
Between  two  stunted  cypress  trees. 

No  more  the  long  road  calls  him  on, 

No  more  the  wayside  fountains  sing 
A  pleasant  tune,  when  day  has  gone, 

To  cheer  him  on  his  journeying. 

The  wind-blown  sand,  the  sweeping  surf, 
Call  him  in  vain :  and  yet  he  lies 
In  peace,  with  but  the  kindly  turf 
To  bar  him  from  familiar  skies. 

And  he  is  one  with  leaf  and  blade, 

As  changing  seasons  dawn  again : 

Kith  to  the  far-flung  clouds  that  fade, 

And  brother  to  the  silver  rain. 
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Here,  morn  and  eve,  the  blackbird  sings, 
The  strong- winged  swallows  wheel  and 
dip; 

And  here  all  great  and  little  things 
Go  down  the  days  in  fellowship. 

Perhaps  his  eyes  in  dream  have  seen 
Those  low  twin-hills  that  rise  afar. 

With  soft  blue  breadth  of  sea  between 
Reflecting  one  triumphant  star. 

And,  waking,  he  has  thought  it  fair, 

With  some  diviner  spirit  blest 

To  quiet  ends  :  nor  known  that  there 
He,  at  the  journey’s  close,  should  rest. 


[59] 


Wild  Asters 

GRAY  lies  the  field  and  gray  the  windless 

hill. 

Topped  by  the  green-black  shadow  of  the 
pine. 

The  lower  woods  are  bird-bereft  and  still, 

Save  where  a  lingering  robin  whistles  shrill, 

And  wakes  an  echo  soft  and  fairy-fine. 

In  tangled  growth  of  trees  the  birches  show 
All  silvery  fair  and  softly  colourless. 

By  drifted  leaves  the  last  wild  sun-flowers  grow 
Rain-washed  and  tall,  and  pale  seed  feathers  blow 
On  very  breeze  that  shakes  the  wilderness. 

But  far  and  far  upon  the  somber  wold 
Broad  mists  of  tenderest  purple  lie  outspread. 

O  sturdy  blossoms  with  your  eyes  of  gold, 

You  hold  our  hearts  when  frailer  things  are  dead, 
And  flame  by  road  and  river,  mead  and  mere, 

A  last,  dear,  radiant  greeting  from  the  year. 

[60] 


uWe  Have  Seen  His 


O  THOUGH  the  way  be  rough  and  long, 
And  dangers  lurk  on  every  side, 

Yet  still  we  lift  our  constant  song, — • 
“The  star  of  faith  shall  be  our  guide.” 

Though  tempests  fill  the  empty  sky. 

And  terrors  vex  the  circling  night, 

Yet  still  with  one  accord  we  cry, — 

“The  star  of  hope  shall  be  our  light.” 

Though  fear  should  follow  all  the  way 
Along  the  path  our  feet  must  roam, 

Yet  still  with  heart  and  voice  we  say, — 

“The  star  of  love  shall  lead  us  home.” 


[61] 
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‘December  Thaw 

THE  squirrel  sleeps  the  time  away, 

The  crow  calls  and  the  lean  fox  prowds 
The  dusk  is  tremulous  with  gray 
Broad  wings  of  twilight-wandering  owls, 

Like  shadows  seen  in  a  dream. 

But  broader  still  the  winds  of  mist 
Where  the  gaunt  willows  stand  in  line 
Above  the  stream. 

O  all  day  long  the  rills  have  run 
From  the  pale  snows  to  meet  the  sun. 

O  all  day  long  the  sun  has  kissed 
The  upland  pasture  and  the  pine. 

And  now  great  Venus  shines  alone 
In  skies  of  infinite  amethyst 
More  soft  than  April’s  own. 


[62] 


‘Daisy  Time 

SEE,  the  grass  is  full  of  stars, 
Fallen  in  their  brightness; 

Hearts  they  have  of  shining  gold, 
Rays  of  shining  whiteness. 

Buttercups  have  honeyed  hearts, 

Bees  they  love  the  clover, 

But  I  love  the  daisies’  dance 
All  the  meadow  over. 

Blow,  O  blow,  you  happy  winds, 
Singing  summer’s  praises, 

Up  the  field  and  down  the  field 
A-dancing  with  the  daisies. 


[63] 


before  a  Shower 

BETWEEN  the  marshes  and  the  lake, 
Upon  the  long  dun  dunes  of  sand. 
All  silvery  two  aspens  shake, 

And  silver  gleamings  slant  and  break 
And  fade  to  gray,  above  the  land. 

Among  the  poplars,  swaying  tall, 

Chill  lake-born  breezes  moaning  pass  ; 

And  elfin  murmurs  soft  and  small 
^Eolian  sighings  lift  and  fall. 

And  die  to  silence  in  the  grass. 

A  ripple  rocks  the  drifted  weeds, 

That,  trembling,  float  and  sink  again, 

And  sudden  shudders  strike  the  reeds, 

As  downwards  on  the  silent  meads 
Softly  there  falls  the  silver  rain. 


[64] 


Enoch 

FROM  the  tents,  from  the  low  dark  tents  on 
the  rim  of  the  plain 

A  light  upleapt  like  a  star,  and  I  said,  “It 
is  late, 

And  weary  the  ewes  of  the  flocks,”  so  I  called  him 
again, 

“O  Enoch,  I  wait.” 

And  “Come,  O  my  brother,”  I  cried,  “for  the 
shadows  are  clinging 
As  ghosts  to  the  rocks. 

It  is  time,  it  is  time  that  we  turned  from  the  hills, 
and  with  singing 
Led  homeward  the  flocks.” 

“O.  sweet,”  so  I  sang,  “Is  the  well  by  the 
sycamore  tree 

Where  the  lapwing  has  built  and  the  leopard  lies 
down  from  the  sun, 

And  sweeter  than  sleep  is  the  song  of  the  women 
to  me 

When  the  grinding  is  done.” 
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So  I  sang,  and  I  spoke  to  the  sheep,  for  the 
pastures  were  dreary 

And  shadows  grew  bold. 

“Night  cometh,  O  Enoch,”  I  cried,  “and  the 
flocks  are  a-weary 

And  fain  for  the  fold.” 

For  the  night,  for  the  night  crept  near  from  the 
clefts  on  the  hill 

And  the  dusk  was  as  day  to  the  bats  in  the  juniper 
tree, 

And  “The  little  red  foxes  are  waking,”  I  called 
him,  “and  still 

I  am  waiting  for  thee.” 

And  I  saw  the  white  stars  in  the  sky  as  they 
followed  each  other 

Like  lambs  from  the  ford. 

And  “Enoch,”  I  cried,  “Would  you  leave  me,  O 
Enoch,  my  brother, 

To  walk  with  the  Lord  ?” 


[66] 


J^ate  J^ast  iAQght 

A  GIPSY  woman,  dark  and  tall. 
Bearing  a  burden  in  her  shawl, 

’  Came  and  rested  by  my  wall. 

In  the  gold  stonecrop  on  the  sill 
Her  hand  lay  brown  and  very  still, 

And  strong  to  hold  the  crystal  keys 
Of  wind  spells  and  wood  mysteries. 

Her  dingy  coats,  as  grey  as  rime, 

Were  royal  with  breath  of  brier  and  thyme, 
And  her  veiled  glances  seemed  to  see 
Things  of  wonder  hid  from  me. 

Out  of  my  window  of  delight 
I  leaned  and  said,  “O  late  last  night 
God  gave  the  world  one  perfect  hour 
Between  the  rose-leaf  and  the  flower; 
Drowsed  larks  went  up  on  moony  wings 
And  wove  the  dark  in  silver  rings, 
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And  dews  and  moths  and  winds  made  play 
Above  us  in  the  budding  hay 
And  hedging  hazels,  where  we  lay. 

Almost  my  soul  had  taken  flight. 

It  had  such  joy,”  I  said,  “last  night.” 

Slowly  she  pulled  the  shawl  aside. 

“Late  last  night  my  baby  died  ...” 
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Stars 

NOW  in  the  West  the  slender  moon  lies  low, 
And  now  Orion  glimmers  through  the 
trees, 

Clearing  the  earth  with  even  pace  and  slow, 

And  now  the  stately-moving  Pleiades, 

In  that  soft  infinite  darkness  overhead 
Hang  jewel-wise  upon  a  silver  thread. 

And  all  the  lonelier  stars  that  have  their  place, 
Calm  lamps  within  the  distant  southern  sky, 

And  planet-dust  upon  the  edge  of  space, 

Look  down  upon  the  fretful  world,  and  I 
Look  up  to  outer  vastness  unafraid 
And  see  the  stars  which  sang  when  earth  was 
made. 
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The  T(oyer 

THE  lark’s  glad  song  drops  down 
from  high, 

And  all  the  silence  drowns, 

And  sadly,  softly  comes  the  cry 
Of  plovers  on  the  downs. 

Why  look  and  long  for  goldenrod 
And  lilies  bright  ablaze. 

When  clover  whitens  all  the  sod 
Throughout  the  drowsy  days? 

The  roses  grow  upon  the  hedge, 

The  ferns  within  the  lane; 

The  iris  flaunts  above  the  sedge 
To  greet  you  home  again. 

What  fairer  country  shall  you  find 
Beyond  the  Gates  o’  Dawn, 

Than  this  you  idly  leave  behind, 

The  land  where  you  were  born?” 
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“O,  I  would  seek  the  great  Nor’ -West, 
The  Foothills  o’er  the  plain, 

Where  slowly  shadows  grow  and  rest 
Above  the  fields  of  grain. 

The  speckled  lark  may  mount  on  high 
From  bow’r  of  woven  green, 

But  I  would  see  the  eagle  fly 
Across  the  deep  ravine. 

O,  I  would  seek  the  inland  sea, 

The  pine  above  the  shore. 

The  placid  stream,  the  daisied  lea 
Shall  hold  my  heart  no  more. 

No  more,  no  more  I  linger  here 
In  round  of  vacant  days, 

For  elfin  voices  call  me  clear 
To  undiscovered  ways. 

O,  I  would  know  the  rover’s  woe, 

The  road  that  has  no  end, 

The  weary  path  in  sun  and  snow, 

The  swift-forgetting  friend. 


O,  I  would  know  the  rover’s  mirth 
In  wide  surroundings  grown, — 

A  monarch  reigning  o’er  the  earth, 
The  whole  glad  world  mine  own ! 
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The  J^ast  Harbour 

LET  down  the  sail  forever  by  the  mast, 

Let  down  the  sail,  and  swift  our  song  shall 
die, 

For  here  secure  from  change  we  lie  at  last 
Beneath  a  changeless  sky. 

O  ship  the  oars,  and  make  an  end  of  care, 

O  ship  the  oars !  In  vain  the  surges  call 
No  more,  no'  more  we  meet  them,  storm  or  fair ; 
Ah !  Let  the  anchor  fall ! 

In  vain  the  long-ridged  swell  shall  raise  the  keel, 
In  vain  the  westward  sliding  stars  shall  plead, 

In  vain  the  circling  seamew  cry  and  wheel, — 
Here  must  we  rest  indeed. 

Ah!  well-a-day!  we  shall  not  lift  again 

The  sloping  streets,  the  lighthouse  on  the  shore. 

Ah!  well-a-day!  to  rest  we  all  were  fain, 

And  we  shall  roam  no  more. 
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No  more  our  prow  shall  leap  above  the  foam. 
No  more  the  winds  shall  call  us  to  the  west, 

No  more  the  harbour  lights  shall  guide  us  home, 
But  here  at  last  we  rest ! 
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The  Sleep-Seekers 

LIFT  thou  the  latch  whereon  the  wild  rose 
j  clings, 

Touch  the  green  door  to  which  the  briar 
has  grown. 

If  you  seek  sleep,  she  dwells  not  with  these 
things, — 

The  prisoned  wood,  the  voiceless  reed,  the  stone. 
But  where  the  day  yields  to  one  star  alone, 
Softly  Sleep  cometh  on  her  brown  owl-wings, 
Sliding  above  the  marshes  silently 
To  the  dim  beach  between  the  black  pines  and  the 
sea. 

There ;  or  in  one  leaf-shaken  loveliness 
Of  birchen  light  and  shadow,  deep  she  dwells, 
Where  the  song-sparrow  and  the  thrush  are 
heard, 
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And  once  a  wandering  flute-voiced  mocking-bird, 
Where,  when  the  year  was  young, 

Grew  sweet  faint  bloodroot,  and  the  adder-tongue 
Lifting  aloft  her  spire  of  golden  bells. 

Here  shall  we  lift  our  lodge  against  the  rain, 
Walling  it  deep 

With  tamarac  branches  and  the  balsam  fir, 

Sweet  even  as  sleep, 

And  aspen  boughs  continually  astir 
To  make  a  silver-gleaming, — 

Here  shall  we  lift  our  lodge  and  find  again 
A  little  space  for  dreaming. 
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The  House 

THE  house  I  love  best  has  no  garden  at  all, 
But  the  furze  follows  on  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall, 

And  no  wind  goes  by  me  but  tosses  within 
The  deep  scent  of  heather,  the  bright  scent  of 
whin. 

The  house  to  my  mind  has  no  mulberry  trees, 
No  elm  for  the  ringdove,  no  lime  for  the  bees, 
But  it  knows  the  full  shadow  of  cloud  running 
white 

And  the  windfallen  stars  from  the  branches  of 
night. 

The  house  of  my  heart  has  a  road  running  near. 
An  old  tinker  treads  it  three  times  in  a  year. 

And  straight  from  my  doorsill  I  run  in  the  dew 
Of  the  lost  little  path  that  should  lead  me  to  you. 
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The  Spell 

RAINY  moors  and  a  green  hollow  of  rushes, 
A  pool  like  glass  that  gives  on  an  empty- 
room, 

An  orchard  full  of  the  happy  fluting  of  thrushes, 
And  a  lilac  hedge  in  bloom, — 

The  towered  beech-wood  barren  of  blade  or 
flower, 

Leaf  on  leaf  in  a  depth  like  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
Dewy  at  noon, — these  things  from  of  old  have 
power 

To  set  my  spirit  free. 

But  only  the  gray  downs  gold  in  the  cowslip 
weather, 

Curve  on  curve  as  clean  as  the  breast  of  the 
foam, 

And  the  cloud-white  thorn  and  the  white  cloud 
blowing  together 
Can  call  my  spirit  home. 
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Imperfection 

NOT  the  returning  spell 

Of  summer  on  the  thousand-blossomed 
tree 

Lessons  me  half  so  well 
What  heaven  may  be 

As  the  nipped  bud  along  the  Autumn  croft, 
Spent  in  a  time  too  rare, 

And  far  aloft 

The  late  lark  singing  in  the  year’s  despair. 

Not  the  full  splendour-roll 

Of  music  echoing  where  the  saints  have  trod 

Summons  me,  O  my  soul, 

So  quick  to  God, 

As  the  weak  voices  with  their  psalm  unspoken, 
Lost  vision,  stammering  prayer, 

And  hearts  long  broken 
That  lift  from  earth  to  heaven  His  mercy’s 
stair. 
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c Violet  J^eaf  From 
Feats'  Qrave 

Sent  By  H.  C.,  1914. 


OUT  of  the  sharp  salt  kiss, 

Blossom  and  thorn  of  grief, 
Time  has  no  more  than  this, — 
A  leaf. 


Out  of  the  battled  years, 

The  glory  and  the  wrong, 
Time  gives  for  all  our  tears 
A  song. 

Is  it  of  fragrance  made. 

Woven  and  rhymed  of  light, 
The  voice  that  from  some  shade 
Silvers  the  night? 

When  the  last  shadows  slope 
And  day’s  own  rose  is  pale, — • 
O  love,  immortal  hope, — 

His  nightingale. 
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Qhanson  de  la  Tour 

Acadie,  1650. 

WHO  goes  down  by  the  shining  river, 
Charnisay  ? 

Only  the  tall  green  rushes  shiver, 

And  the  tide  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
Sweeps  to  the  surf  on  the  sea-rocks  under, 

Cold  and  gray. 

What  do  the  dark  trees  tell  together, 

Charnisay? 

My  foe  laughed  in  the  pleasant  weather, 

He  left  the  fort  in  his  lady’s  keeping 

And  sailed  south  while  the  storms  were  sleeping, 

Bold  and  gay. 

Was  there  peace  in  the  young  sweet  season, 
Charnisay? 

The  sun  was  hate  and  the  wind  was  treason 
When  I  and  mine  came  up  from  the  water 
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And  ringed  them  round  with  the  threat  of 
slaughter. 

Night  and  day. 

What  of  the  high  hope  then  that  graced  thee, 
Charnisay  ? 

Fifty  men  and  a  woman  faced  me. 

And  “O,”  she  cried,  “if  your  swords  are  rusted, 
Ye  throw  shame  on  a  heart  that  trusted, 

Far  away!” 

All  the  birds  of  the  sky  were  singing, 

Charnisay. 

O  the  song  of  the  gray  swords  ringing. 

“Think,”  said  she,  “of  the  one  that  bore  you, 

And  fight  like  ten  if  I  stand  before  you. 

Fight  and  pray.” 

What  of  the  walls  her  brave  heart  shielded, 
Charnisay  ? 

Into  my  hands  the  gate  was  yielded. 

Faith  was  fled  and  a  lie  was  master, 

And  Wolf  Death  followed  them  faster,  faster, 
From  the  fray. 
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What  of  the  brave  men  who  defended. 

Char  ni  say  ? 

On  a  high  tree  the  fight  was  ended. 

And  she,  when  her  great  soul  did  not  falter, 

I  bound  her  neck  in  a  hempen  halter, 

Even  as  they. 

Did  God  weep  for  the  heart  that  broke  there 
Charnisay  ? 

Only  the  lips  of  the  dead  men  spoke  there, 

And  she  who  dared  them,  she  who  led  them, 
Drank  her  death  in  the  death  I  fed  them. 

Cold  on  clay. 

She  in  the  flowers  of  God  upstanding, 

Charnisay, 

Sees  the  hosts  of  the  heights  disbanding, 

Spear  on  spear  of  a  lilied  splendour, 

Hears  them  hail  her,  hears  the  tender 
Words  they  say. 

With  the  great  watch  captains  seven, 
Charnisay, 

She  shall  guard  the  towers  of  heaven. 

Gabriel,  Michael,  these  shall  hold  her 
Brighter  than  the  wings  that  fold  her 
Either  way. 
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She  shall  see  the  lost  souls  drifting, 

Charnisay. 

She  shall  see  thy  stained  hands  lifting 
To  the  warded  walls  of  the  City, 

And  the  face  of  God’s  own  pity 
Turned  away. 

Note  from  Campbell's  History  of  Nova  Scotia. — 
“Charnisay,  learning  in  the  spring  of  1645  that  De  la 
Tour  was  absent  and  that  his  fort  was  only  garrisoned 
by  fifty  men,  determined  to  attack  it.  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  inspired  with  heroism  equal  to  that  of  her  husband, 
resisted.  Charnisay  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  villain  having  thus  obtained  entrance, 
hanged  all  the  brave  defenders  save  one,  and  compelled 
the  noble  woman  to  witness,  with  a  halter  round  her  own 
neck,  the  execution  of  her  courageous  soldiers.  Madame 
de  la  Tour,  broken  in  health,  died  soon  after.” 
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10VE  said  to  the  wind,  Be  still ; 
To  Time,  Be  merciful; 

To  Life,  Be  sufficient. 

But  these  answered, 

Shall  breath  command  breath, 

Or  the  relentless  the  relentless, 

Or  the  shadow  the  shadow  ? 
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LOVE,  in  whom  all  things  are, 
Shadow  and  light, 

Make  of  my  grief  a  star 
Crowning  his  night. 

Love,  in  whom  all  things  nest, 
Tired  of  the  way, 

Make  of  my  pains  a  rest 
Healing  his  day. 

Love,  in  whom  all  things  hide, 

Far  though  they  roam, 

Make  my  life’s  loss  the  tide 
Bearing  him  home. 
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Finis 

GIVE  me  a  few  more  hours  to  pass 
With  the  mellow  flower  of  the  elm- 
bough  falling, 

And  then  no  more  than  the  lonely  grass 
And  the  birds  calling. 

Give  me  a  few  more  days  to  keep 
With  a  little  love  and  a  little  sorrow, 

And  then  the  dawn  in  the  skies  of  sleep 
And  a  clear  to-morrow. 

Give  me  a  few  more  years  to  fill 
With  a  little  work  and  a  little  lending, 

And  then  the  night  on  a  starry  hill 
And  the  road’s  ending. 

/ 
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